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Summary 

Children of immigrants are a rapidly growing part of the U.S. child population. Their health, 
development, educational attainment, and social and economic integration into the nation’s life 
will play a defining role in the nation’s future. 

Nancy Landale, Kevin Thomas, and Jennifer Van Hook explore the challenges facing immigrant 
families as they adapt to the United States, as well as their many strengths, most notably high 
levels of marriage and family commitment. The authors examine differences by country of ori¬ 
gin in the human capital, legal status, and social resources of immigrant families and describe 
their varied living arrangements, focusing on children of Mexican, Southeast Asian, and black 
Caribbean origin. Problems such as poverty and discrimination may be offset for children to 
some extent by living, as many do, in a two-parent family. But the strong parental bonds that 
initially protect them erode as immigrant families spend more time in the United States and 
are swept up in the same social forces that are increasing single parenthood among American 
families. The nation, say the authors, should pay special heed to how this aspect of immigrants’ 
Americanization heightens the vulnerability of their children. 

One risk factor for immigrant families is the migration itself, which sometimes separates 
parents from their children. Another is the mixed legal status of family members. Parents’ 
unauthorized status can mire children in poverty and unstable living arrangements. Sometimes 
unauthorized parents are too fearful of deportation even to claim the public benefits for which 
their children qualify. A risk factor unique to refugees, such as Southeast Asian immigrants, is 
the death of family members from war or hardship in refugee camps. 

The authors conclude by discussing how U.S. immigration policies shape family circumstances 
and suggest ways to alter policies to strengthen immigrant families. Reducing poverty, they 
say, is essential. The United States has no explicit immigrant integration policy or programs, so 
policy makers must direct more attention and resources toward immigrant settlement, espe¬ 
cially ensuring that children have access to the social safety net. 
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C hildren of immigrants— 
defined as children with at 
least one foreign-born parent 
—are a large and growing seg¬ 
ment of the child population 
of the United States. Today more than one in 
five U.S. children has one or more foreign- 
born parents. Furthermore, since 1990 the 
children of immigrants have accounted for 
more than three-quarters of the growth in the 
size of the U.S. child population. 1 Children of 
immigrants need not be immigrants them¬ 
selves: most, in fact, are U.S. citizens by virtue 
of being born in the United States. In 2007, 

87 percent of the children of immigrants 
were citizens; among the youngest of such 
children (those up to age five) fully 96 percent 
were citizens. 2 Because of its size and growth, 
this new group of U.S. citizens warrants the 
attention of policy makers, researchers, and 
advocates who are seeking to improve the 
well-being of children in the United States. 


Immigrant families face unique challenges as 
they adapt to their new country, yet they also 
bring with them many strengths, most nota¬ 
bly high levels of marriage. U.S. immigration 
policy shapes immigrants’ family circum¬ 
stances by selecting the types of immigrants 
permitted to come into and to remain in the 
United States, often on the basis of marriage 
and family relationships. But immigration 
policy does not consistently nurture these 
relationships: in some ways it can weaken 
them. Furthermore, the nation’s acknowl¬ 
edged lack of a well-developed integration 
policy may exacerbate immigrants’ challenges 
and put their children’s outcomes at risk. 


parents’ human and financial capital, legal 
status, social resources, and degree of assimi¬ 
lation, all of which are tied closely to their 
country or region of origin. 

The majority of children of immigrants in the 
United States today are of Latin American 
origin, and more than 40 percent have par¬ 
ents from a single country—Mexico. Mexican 
immigrant families face challenges with 
respect to assimilation because of low paren¬ 
tal education, poverty, and language barriers, 
and because a relatively high share of par¬ 
ents are unauthorized. In his article in this 
volume, Jeffrey Passel estimates that about 
one-third of Mexican children of immigrants 
are either unauthorized themselves or have 
unauthorized parents. The next largest group, 
about 20 percent of all children of immi¬ 
grants, is those children whose parents have 
migrated from Asia, most commonly from 
the Philippines, China, India, Vietnam, and 
Korea. 3 Asian immigrant families vary widely 
by parental education and skills. Parents from 
China, India, Korea, and the Philippines 
tend to be highly educated, skilled profes¬ 
sionals, while those from Vietnam and other 
Southeast Asian countries, such as Cambodia 
and Laos, generally have low education 
and skills. 4 Although they are less dominant 
numerically, the children of black immigrants 
face special challenges because of their 
skin color. Most are of Caribbean origin, 
with parents coming from Jamaica, Haiti, 
and Trinidad and Tobago. Poverty and the 
dynamics of race in the United States com¬ 
bine to make some of these children espe¬ 
cially vulnerable to negative outcomes. 


Children of immigrants have much in com¬ 
mon as a result of their parents’ experiences 
with immigration and their status as relative 
newcomers. But their individual situations 
vary widely because of differences in their 


In this article, we describe and discuss the 
implications of the living arrangements of 
children of immigrants, with an emphasis on 
three highly vulnerable groups: Mexican- 
origin children; Southeast Asian children 
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(Vietnamese, Cambodian, Laotian); and black 
Caribbean-origin children. As noted, children 
in these groups face risk factors related to 
their parents’ low human capital, mode of 
entry into the United States (for example, as a 
refugee or unauthorized migrant), or status as 
a racial minority. We highlight family circum¬ 
stances that may either counter or exacerbate 
the negative impacts of these risk factors. 
Although most children of immigrants live 
with their parents, the share varies by immi¬ 
grant group and by generation. We also 
consider the living arrangements of youths— 
often foreign-born labor migrants who enter 
the United States alone as adolescents—who 
live in households with no parents. We 
conclude by discussing specific ways that U.S. 
immigration and integration policies shape 
immigrants’ family circumstances, and we 
suggest ways to alter policies to strengthen 
immigrant families. 

Why Children’s Living 
Arrangements Matter 

Children depend on their families, who are at 
the center of their everyday life. Although 
children’s families are not necessarily 
restricted to those who live in their house¬ 
holds, the household is the site of daily 
activities and typically is the unit that provides 
most of their resources. Consequently, 
disparities in children’s outcomes are rooted 
in their divergent family circumstances. 

Living arrangements may be particularly 
important in shaping the ways in which immi¬ 
grants and their children are integrated into 
the social and economic life of the United 
States. Key features of living arrangements 
include parental marital and residential status 
as well as the presence or absence of grand¬ 
parents, other relatives, or nonrelatives in the 
household. Many immigrant families are poor, 
face discrimination, and have limited access 


to resources because of their legal status, yet 
these problems may be offset for children 
to some extent by benefits associated with 
their household and family structures, such 
as living in a two-parent family. A significant 
finding in this regard is that children of immi¬ 
grants are more likely to live in two-parent 
families than their co-ethnic counterparts who 
have native-born parents. 3 Not only do two- 
parent families fare better economically than 
single-parent families, but also children living 
with both biological parents are less likely to 
experience a range of cognitive, emotional, 
and social problems that have long-term con¬ 
sequences for their well-being. 6 

Some children of immigrants five in extended 
families, although patterns of family exten¬ 
sion vary widely by parental duration of 
residence in the United States. Although 
not specifically focused on children, some 
research shows that recent immigrants are 
more likely than more settled immigrants 
to live in extended families. Such arrange¬ 
ments more often involve lateral extension 
(for example, co-residence with a relative in a 
similar stage in the fife course, such as a sib¬ 
ling) than vertical extension (co-residence of 
adults with their parents) because immigrants 
often leave older family members behind in 
the countiy of origin.' Living in a laterally 
extended family may offer some benefits to 
individuals or families, although the choice 
of such a living arrangement may be driven 
more by the short-term instrumental needs of 
recent immigrants than by its potential long¬ 
term benefits. To the extent that extended- 
family living arrangements are unstable or 
are an indirect indicator of hardship, they 
may not benefit children over the long run. 

In what ways do children’s living arrange¬ 
ments influence their short-term and long¬ 
term well-being? Researchers conclude 
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Table 1. Children’s Living Arrangements by Parental Race and Ethnicity, by Percent 


Parental marital and residential status Other adults in household 


Parental race 




No resident 




Number in 

and nativity 

Married 

Cohabiting 

Single 

parent 

Grandparent 

Other relative 

Nonrelative 

sample 

Children of 
immigrants 

55.9 

19.7 

21.2 

3.3 

8.8 

19.9 

3.6 

69,819 

Hispanic 

52.5 

19.6 

24.0 

3.8 

8.3 

23.0 

4.6 

40,393 

Asian 

64.8 

20.2 

12.4 

2.6 

12.8 

16.8 

2.0 

11,521 

Black 

44.4 

16.9 

34.8 

3.8 

9.8 

20.0 

2.6 

4,621 

Non-Hispanic white 

63.1 

20.7 

14.3 

1.9 

6.0 

13.3 

2.4 

13.140 

Children of natives 

50.0 

18.3 

27.1 

4.5 

8.4 

13.1 

4.0 

239,740 

Hispanic 

43.6 

18.1 

32.2 

6.1 

14.0 

14.5 

4.8 

21,641 

Asian 

50.5 

22.1 

23.3 

4.1 

10.8 

11.5 

5.1 

6,770 

Black 

23.9 

11.4 

55.3 

9.4 

14.7 

15.8 

4.3 

33,018 

Non-Hispanic white 

58.0 

20.0 

19.0 

3.0 

5.9 

12.2 

3.7 

174,618 


Source: 2005-2009 March Current Population Survey. 

Note: The sample included children from birth to age seventeen. 


unequivocally that single-parent families have 
markedly higher child poverty rates than 
married-parent families, both for children as a 
whole and within different racial and ethnic 
groups. Cohabiting-couple families generally 
have child poverty rates between the two. 
Explanations for these differences include the 
number of potential adult earners in the 
household, the frequent failure of noncusto¬ 
dial parents to provide child support, and 
economies of scale for parents living 
together. 8 Whether the link between family 
structure and family resources is causal is a 
matter of debate. Skeptics suggest that men 
and women with the greatest earning poten¬ 
tial or resources are most likely to marry, 
while those with intermediate earning 
potential are most likely to cohabit and those 
with low earning potential are most likely to 
become single parents. Studies that make 
rigorous attempts to control for such self¬ 
selection into those three family types find 
evidence that family structure has causal 
effects on family income. From the point of 
view of children, however, the debate is 


largely academic. For them, what is important 
is that living with two married parents 
generally results in a higher standard of living 
and access to more opportunities than living 
in other arrangements. 

The role of extended-family living arrange¬ 
ments in child poverty is less clear, both 
because researchers have paid it less attention 
and because of analytical complexities related 
to different types of extension, assumptions 
about income pooling, and potential variation 
by race and ethnicity or by whether parents 
are native- or foreign-born. Nonetheless, by 
assuming that the incomes of all household 
members are pooled, one recent study showed 
that the economic standing of children living 
with single mothers (those with no spouse 
present) was substantially better when they 
were living in extended families than when no 
other adults were present in the household. 9 

Beyond their impact on children through 
economic resources, living arrangements may 
shape child outcomes through their influence 
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Figure 1. Percentage of Children Living with Single Parents 


60 



Hispanic Asian Non-Hispanic black Non-Hispanic white 


| Children of 
immigrants 

Children of natives 


Source: Same as table 1. 

Note: The sample included children from birth to age seventeen. 


on family stress, the availability of adult 
supervision and attention, and the quality of 
parenting. 10 Burdened with both economic 
and time challenges, single-parent families 
tend to be less effective at parenting and to 
be subject to greater stress than two-parent 
families are. In addition, children in single¬ 
parent or cohabiting families must often 
undergo more family transitions than those in 
married-couple families. Extended-family 
living arrangements may compensate for 
some of the difficulties faced by single 
parents or other overburdened families. By 
providing child care or helping with house¬ 
hold tasks, extended-family members may 
ease family stress and ensure that childrens 
needs are met, thereby making child out¬ 
comes more positive. Some studies, however, 
indicate that parents who live with extended 
kin often are those least able to care for 
themselves and their children—and this may 
be the case in immigrant families. Complex 
living arrangements may be most common 
among recently arrived immigrants, who 
need help as they adapt to life in the United 
States. Extended-family members may band 


together as a survival strategy, but such 
households may be unstable and provide few 
resources for children. 11 

Living Arrangements of Children 
of Immigrants 

We combine five years of data (2005-09) 
from the Current Population Survey (CPS), 
a large nationally representative data set, to 
document the living arrangements of chil¬ 
dren under age eighteen. We emphasize two 
aspects of living arrangements: parental mari¬ 
tal and residential status (married co-resident 
parents, cohabiting co-resident parents, 
single parent, no resident parents) and the 
presence of other adults in the household 
(grandparent, other relative, nonrelative). We 
focus first on differences in children’s living 
arrangements by parental nativity (whether 
parents are native- or foreign-born) for four 
racial and ethnic groups: Hispanics, Asians 
(including Pacific Islanders), non-Hispanic 
whites, and non-Hispanic blacks (table 1). 

Despite differences across the broad groups, 
one pattern consistently emerges. Children 
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Figure 2. Percentage of Children Living with Extended Kin other than Grandparents 



| Children of 
immigrants 

Children of natives 


Source: Same as table 1. 

Note: The sample included children from birth to age seventeen. 


of immigrants are considerably more likely to 
live with married parents than are children 
of natives (52 percent versus 44 percent for 
Hispanics; 65 percent versus 50 percent for 
Asians; 63 percent versus 58 percent for 
non-Hispanic whites; 44 percent versus 24 
percent for non-Hispanic blacks). As illus¬ 
trated in figure 1, the greater likelihood that 
children of natives will live with a single par¬ 
ent explains most of this difference, although 
such children are also slightly more likely to 
live in a household with no resident parents. 

Differences by parental nativity in extended- 
family living arrangements are less consistent 
across racial and ethnic groups. For example, 
among Hispanics and blacks, children 
of immigrants are less likely to live with 
grandparents than are children of natives (8 
percent versus 14 percent for Hispanics; 10 
percent versus 15 percent for blacks). Among 
Asians and non-Hispanics, the share living 
with grandparents differs little by paren¬ 
tal nativity. In contrast, as figure 2 shows, 
children of immigrants are much more 
likely to live with extended kin other than 


grandparents in all groups except non- 
Hispanic whites. Among Hispanics, for 
example, 23 percent of children of immi¬ 
grants have other extended kin living in their 
households, compared with 14 percent of 
children of natives. On balance then, children 
of immigrants are more, but only slightly 
more, likely to live with either grandparents 
or other extended-family members than 
children of natives, except among blacks (31 
percent versus 29 percent among Hispanics, 
19 percent versus 18 percent among non- 
Hispanic whites, and 30 percent versus 22 
percent among Asians). Among blacks the 
division is equal at 30 percent. 

Finer distinctions among immigrants’ 
children reveal somewhat different living 
arrangements by the child’s generational 
status (table 2), which is based on the nativity 
of the child as well as of his or her parents. 12 
Table 2 separates children with immigrant 
parents into three groups: the first generation, 
the second generation, and the 2.5 genera¬ 
tion. First-generation children were born 
outside the United States and had at least one 
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Table 2. Children’s Living Arrangements by Race, Ethnicity, and Generational Status, by Percent 


Parental marital and residential status Other adults in household 


Race, nativity, and 
generational status 

Married 

Cohabiting 

Single 

No resident 
parent 

Grandparent 

Other relative 

Nonrelative 

Number in 
sample 

Hispanic 









1st generation 

51.6 

17.7 

23.2 

7.5 

5.4 

29.6 

6.2 

7,099 

2nd generation 

53.7 

20.9 

22.5 

2.9 

7.7 

24.4 

4.6 

24,393 

2.5 generation 

49.9 

17.5 

29.1 

3.5 

12.5 

13.8 

3.4 

8,901 

3rd+ generation 

43.6 

18.1 

32.2 

6.1 

14.0 

14.5 

4.8 

21,641 

Asian 









1st generation 

62.9 

19.7 

12.7 

4.7 

7.7 

21.2 

3.0 

2,595 

2nd generation 

66.5 

20.2 

11.4 

1.9 

14.9 

16.3 

1.5 

6,709 

2.5 generation 

60.8 

20.7 

16.0 

2.5 

11.8 

12.1 

2.7 

2,217 

3rd+ generation 

50.5 

22.1 

23.3 

4.1 

10.8 

11.5 

5.1 

6,770 

Black 









1st generation 

44.8 

14.2 

34.7 

6.2 

5.8 

31.2 

1.6 

954 

2nd generation 

48.6 

18.0 

30.6 

2.8 

10.4 

19.6 

2.2 

2,250 

2.5 generation 

36.6 

16.8 

42.6 

4.0 

11.2 

13.5 

3.9 

1,417 

3rd+ generation 

23.9 

11.4 

55.3 

9.4 

14.7 

15.8 

4.3 

33,018 

Non-Hispanic white 









1st generation 

63.7 

19.2 

13.1 

4.0 

3.1 

19.1 

3.1 

2,281 

2nd generation 

65.1 

21.6 

12.1 

1.2 

7.7 

14.8 

1.6 

3,979 

2.5 generation 

61.6 

20.6 

16.2 

1.7 

5.9 

10.1 

2.6 

6,880 

3rd+ generation 

58.0 

20.0 

19.0 

3.0 

5.9 

12.2 

3.7 

174,618 


Source: Same as table 1. 

Note: The sample included children from birth to age seventeen. 


foreign-born parent. Second-generation chil¬ 
dren were born in the United States and had 
two foreign-born parents. U.S.-born children 
with one foreign-born and one U.S.-born par¬ 
ent are the 2.5 generation. Finally, third- or 
higher-generation children were born in the 
United States and had two U.S.-born parents. 

In general, the share of children living with 
married parents declines with each genera¬ 
tion in the United States, but first-generation 
children are slightly less likely to five with 
married parents than are second-generation 
children. Living with a married parent who 
has an absent spouse (not shown) is also 
particularly prevalent among first-generation 
children. In addition, such children are 


distinctive in being more likely than other 
children of immigrants to five in house¬ 
holds with no resident parent. These various 
arrangements suggest that newly arrived 
immigrant families may encounter complica¬ 
tions that reduce children’s chances of living 
with both parents and lead some children to 
five in households that provide no parental 
supervision. However, with the exception of 
first-generation Asian children (who make 
up 22.5 percent of Asian children of immi¬ 
grants), first-generation children account for 
no more than 20 percent of children of immi¬ 
grants in the major racial and ethnic groups. 

Important distinctions also exist by country 
(or region) of origin within each broad racial 
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Table 3. Children’s Living Arrangements by Parental Nativity for Selected National-Origin Groups, 
by Percent 


Parental marital and residential status Other adults in household 


Parental nativity and 
national-origin group 

Married 

Cohabiting 

Single 

No resident 
parent 

Grandparent 

Other relative 

Nonrelative 

Number in 
sample 

Mexican children of 
immigrants 

55.6 

20.1 

20.6 

3.6 

7.8 

23.7 

4.6 

27,558 

Mexican children of 
natives 

45.2 

17.7 

30.9 

6.2 

14.6 

14.2 

4.8 

14,806 

Southeast Asian 
children of immigrants 

58.4 

20.2 

16.1 

5.2 

13.3 

23.6 

2.3 

1,238 

Cambodian 

60.0 

11.2 

24.1 

4.6 

23.3 

23.8 

4.1 

278 

Laotian 

53.0 

25.4 

19.1 

2.5 

7.0 

39.7 

0.4 

224 

Vietnamese 

59.2 

21.9 

12.8 

6.1 

11.5 

19.7 

2.2 

736 

Southeast Asian 
children of natives 

49.2 

38.9 

11.8 

0.0 

10.5 

6.4 

1.3 

126 

Black children of 
immigrants 

44.4 

16.9 

34.8 

3.8 

9.8 

20.0 

2.6 

4,621 

Caribbean 

33.1 

18.9 

42.6 

5.4 

15.2 

24.9 

2.2 

1,238 

African 

55.5 

14.6 

27.8 

2.2 

5.9 

18.2 

2.1 

1,512 

Other black 

45.1 

17.1 

34.0 

3.8 

8.4 

17.6 

3.2 

1,871 

Black children of 
natives 

23.9 

11.4 

55.3 

9.4 

14.7 

15.8 

4.3 

33,018 


Source: Same as table 1. 

Note: The sample included children from birth to age seventeen. 


or ethnic group. Children in the three specific 
groups that we highlight (Mexicans, Southeast 
Asians, and Caribbean blacks) share common 
disadvantages that stem from their parents’ 
relatively low education and income. Because 
of the histories and broader contexts of 
immigration from their countries of origin, 
however, the groups differ in parental legal 
status (for example, unauthorized versus 
authorized), parental work patterns, the types 
of communities in which they live, and their 
reception by the native-born population. We 
thus discuss the family situations and living 
arrangements of each group separately. 

Children in Mexican Immigrant Families 

Given the volume of immigration from 
Mexico, the predominance of children of 
immigrants among Mexican-origin chil¬ 
dren, and the comparative youth of the 


Mexican-origin population, children of 
Mexican immigrants are of special impor¬ 
tance in shaping the future of the U.S. 
population. According to Census Bureau 
projections, the Hispanic population will 
account for nearly one-quarter of the nation’s 
total population by 2040. Jennifer Glick 
and Jennifer Van Hook estimate that the 
Mexican-origin population alone will account 
for 15-17 percent of the U.S. population by 
then. 13 It is therefore important to under¬ 
stand the circumstances that may influence 
the future outcomes of today’s Mexican- 
origin children. 

The major challenge facing Mexican immi¬ 
grants and their children is their limited 
opportunity for economic integration, owing 
in large part to their low education, skills, and 
financial resources. On average, foreign-born 
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Table 4. Children’s Living Arrangements by Generational Status for Selected National-Origin Groups 


Parental marital and residential status Other adults in household 


Parental nativity and 
national-origin group 

Married 

Cohabiting 

Single 

No resident 
parent 

Grandparent 

Other relative 

Nonrelative 

Number in 
sample 

Mexican 









1st generation 

55.3 

18.4 

18.4 

7.9 

4.4 

32.5 

6.4 

4,455 

2nd generation 

57.0 

21.5 

19.0 

2.6 

6.9 

24.8 

4.5 

17,357 

2.5 generation 

51.9 

17.1 

27.3 

3.6 

13.1 

13.8 

3.6 

5,746 

3rd+ generation 

45.2 

17.7 

30.9 

6.2 

14.6 

14.2 

4.8 

14,806 

Southeast Asian 









1st generation 

59.9 

20.2 

13.5 

6.4 

7.9 

28.7 

5.7 

213 

2nd generation 

59.8 

20.6 

15.4 

4.1 

14.9 

25.5 

1.1 

793 

2.5 generation 

51.6 

18.7 

21.4 

8.4 

12.7 

10.6 

3.8 

232 

Black Caribbean 









1st generation 

29.1 

18.6 

42.3 

10.0 

13.5 

43.6 

1.3 

177 

2nd generation 

35.2 

22.1 

38.2 

4.6 

17.1 

24.2 

1.9 

697 

2.5 generation 

30.8 

12.6 

51.9 

4.7 

11.9 

16.7 

3.4 

364 


Source: Same as table 1. 

Note: The sample included children from birth to age seventeen. Comparable information on the 3rd+ generation for Southeast Asian 
and Black Caribbean not available due to data limitations. 


Mexicans have completed eight and a half 
years of education, compared with about 
twelve years for native-born Mexicans and 
more than thirteen years for native-born 
whites. 14 Together with their limited English 
proficiency and frequently unauthorized legal 
status, the low education of Mexican immi¬ 
grant parents severely limits their opportuni¬ 
ties for stable, well-paid employment. 15 With 
the premium for education and skills espe¬ 
cially high in today’s high-tech economy, it is 
no surprise that about 34 percent of Mexican 
children of immigrants are poor, compared 
with 24 percent of Mexican children of 
natives. 15 For these reasons, many schol¬ 
ars and policy analysts are concerned that 
the Mexican-origin population may remain 
socially marginalized and economically disad¬ 
vantaged well into the future. 

For children, living in poverty increases the 
risk of negative outcomes, including health 


and developmental problems, poor academic 
performance, low completed education, and 
low earnings in adulthood. Because poverty 
and family structure are linked, poor chil¬ 
dren often face not only resource deficits but 
also other risk factors associated with single 
parenthood, such as high family stress, inad¬ 
equate supervision, multiple family transi¬ 
tions, and frequent residential moves. For 
Mexican-origin children, however, poverty 
and family structure vary in a less straightfor¬ 
ward manner. Although Mexican children of 
immigrants have a higher poverty rate than 
Mexican children of natives, they are more 
likely to five in two-parent families. As shown 
in the top panel of table 3, 56 percent of 
Mexican children of immigrants live with two 
married parents, compared with 45 percent 
of Mexican children of natives. When cohabi- 
tating parents are included, fully 75 percent 
of Mexican children of immigrants live in a 
two-parent family, compared with 63 percent 
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Figure 3. Percentage of Mexican Children in Poverty by Marital Status and Residence 



Source: Same as table 1. 

Note: The sample included children from birth to age seventeen. 


of Mexican children of natives. The favorable 
family structures of children with foreign- 
born parents may reduce some of the risk 
factors typically associated with poverty. 

Despite that initial advantage, however, 
Mexican-origin children increasingly face 
challenges related to their household and 
family structure as their families become 
more settled. In particular, the favorable two- 
parent family structure becomes much less 
common among native-born children in both 
the 2.5 and third generations (see table 4). 
That pattern suggests that as Mexican fami¬ 
lies spend more time in the United States (as 
indexed by generation), the strong parental 
bonds that protect Mexican-origin children 
erode. Over time, Mexican families may be 
more and more subject to the same forces 
that are increasing single parenthood among 
American families generally. 

Even though Mexican children of natives are 
more likely to live in single-parent families 
than Mexican children of immigrants, they 
have a lower rate of poverty. That finding, 
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however, does not mean that family struc¬ 
ture is inconsequential. Poverty rates would 
be even lower for children of natives if not 
for their disadvantaged family structure. As 
illustrated in figure 3, children of natives 
are less likely to live in poverty regardless of 
family type. For example, in married-couple 
families, 28 percent of children of immi¬ 
grants are poor, compared with 11 percent of 
children of natives. The explanation for this 
difference, in large part, is that foreign-born 
Mexican parents have lower human capital 
and earnings than do their native-born coun¬ 
terparts. In addition, although employment 
rates of foreign- and native-born Mexican 
men are roughly comparable, the employ¬ 
ment rate of foreign-born Mexican women 
is substantially lower (56 percent) than 
those of their native-born (76 percent) and 
white counterparts (80 percent). 17 Similarly, 
in single-parent Mexican families, children 
of immigrants have higher poverty rates 
(51 percent) than children of natives (40 
percent). Still, children of natives are four 
times more likely to be poor if they live in a 
single-parent than in a married-couple family. 
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Thus the higher prevalence of single-parent 
families among Mexican children of natives 
suggests that economic progress is being 
eroded by shifts in family structure. 

Mexican immigrant families also face special 
challenges associated with migration itself. 
Mexican immigrants are predominantly 
labor migrants, sojourners who come to the 
United States temporarily to work during 
their early adult years (as early as late ado¬ 
lescence through their mid-thirties). At least 
initially, they maintain strong ties with their 
households and families in Mexico, sending 
remittances and visiting or even eventually 
returning home. Others remain permanently 
in the United States even though many are 
unauthorized. Not surprisingly, these migra¬ 
tion patterns shape children’s living arrange¬ 
ments. For example, the circular nature of 
Mexican labor migration appears to con¬ 
tribute to the formation of highly unstable 
households made up of both extended kin 
and non-kin. In addressing the question of 
why Mexican immigrants are more likely 
than U.S.-born Mexicans to live in extended 
families, Van Hook and Click recently con¬ 
trasted an explanation focused on cultural 
norms brought from Mexico with an explana¬ 
tion that stresses the use of extended-family 
co-residence as a survival strategy. 18 They 
showed that recent immigrants live in house¬ 
hold structures very different from those 
in Mexico, with considerably more lateral 
extension (for example, living with adult sib¬ 
lings) and co-residence with nonrelatives. As 
Mexican immigrants live longer in the United 
States, they are less likely to live in either 
of those arrangements and less likely to live 
with extended kin altogether. The study also 
found that extended-family arrangements are 
highly unstable, with considerable turn¬ 
over of household members. Although Van 
Hook and Glick’s research was not based on 


families with children, it suggests that living 
in an extended-family may temporarily ben¬ 
efit Mexican children of recent immigrants 
by helping their parents cope with the many 
challenges they face when they first arrive in 
the United States. But such an arrangement 
is unlikely to be stable or to contribute to 
childrens long-term well-being. 

One particularly troubling difficulty posed by 
migration is that it can separate children from 
their parents, either because one family 
member migrates first and later brings over 
other family members (stage migration) or 
because a parent is deported or deterred from 
the dangerous border crossing. Ethnographic 
accounts detail “transnational family” patterns 
among labor migrants from Central America 
and Mexico, 19 whereby one or more family 
members (often a parent) will migrate for 
work, leaving other family members behind. 
Children born in the country of origin may be 
left there in the care of a single parent or 
relative even as new U.S.-born siblings are 
raised in the United States, so children in 
both countries are living apart from one or 
both parents and siblings. Little is known 
about how many children live in these types 
of families, but the number may be substan¬ 
tial. In the United States, although most 
Mexican children of immigrants live with two 
parents, 21 percent live with only one parent. 
Of these “single” parents, 17 percent are 
married but live apart from their spouse. 
Although the whereabouts of these parents is 
unknown, they may be living in Mexico. In a 
study of an immigrant-sending community in 
central Mexico, Joanna Dreby found that 28 
percent of children had one or both parents 
living in the United States. 20 Clearly further 
study is warranted to learn more about how 
long children of immigrants remain separated 
from their immediate family members and 
how that separation affects their well-being 
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and future integration into U.S. society. 
Because of the limits of cross-sectional data 
for studying family separations and instability, 
it will be necessary to build binational data 
sets that follow children and parents over time 
to advance research in this area. 

Migration also separates children from their 
parents when foreign-born adolescents travel 
to the United States alone in search of work. 
Among foreign-born Mexicans aged twelve 
to seventeen, fully 12 percent live in U.S. 
households with no resident parent. 21 These 
youths are highly likely to live with relatives 
other than parents or grandparents (62 per¬ 
cent), such as siblings, cousins, or aunts and 
uncles, or in households that do not include 
family members (27 percent). Because they 
are rarely enrolled in school and are subject 
to limited supervision, youth living apart 
from their parents are at high risk of negative 
short-term outcomes (such as unmet health 
care needs or drug and alcohol abuse) and 
negative long-term outcomes (such as limited 
education and skill development). 22 Yet few 
studies provide information on the circum¬ 
stances of Mexican children who live apart 
from their parents. Besearchers know little 
about the stability of their living arrange¬ 
ments or about whether living with extended 
kin is protective for these vulnerable youth. 

Yet another risk factor for Mexican children 
of immigrants is the mixed legal status of 
their family members. Almost half of Mexican 
children of immigrants live in families where 
the children are citizens and the parents are 
not. (The comparable share for children of 
Asian immigrants is 13 percent; for children 
of European immigrants, 14 percent). 23 
Beyond lacking U.S. citizenship, many of the 
parents in Mexican mixed-status families are 
unauthorized, especially those who have 
immigrated relatively recently. Using data 


from 2004, Jeffrey Passel showed that most 
Mexico-born U.S. residents who entered the 
country after 1990 were unauthorized, with 
figures ranging from 70 percent during 
1990-94 to 85 percent during 2000-04. 24 
Although the citizen children of unauthorized 
parents are on an equal legal footing with all 
citizen children, their parents’ unauthorized 
status affects them adversely in many ways. 
Unauthorized parents typically work in 
unstable, low-wage jobs that do not carry 
health benefits. Thus Mexican children of 
unauthorized parents are more likely to be 
poor than other Mexican children of immi¬ 
grants. In addition, as Passel notes in his 
article in this volume, unauthorized parents 
often fail to take advantage of public benefit 
programs for which their children qualify, 
because they fear deportation. These hard¬ 
ships may be intensified by unstable living 
arrangements and periods of separation from 
one or both parents. Besearchers as yet know 
little about the family situations of children 
with unauthorized parents and should make 
that topic a high priority for future work. 

The lives of children in mixed-status families 
would become especially difficult if U.S. citi¬ 
zenship laws were to change. One particularly 
disturbing recent development has been the 
mounting criticisms of birthright citizenship, 
which grants citizenship to all persons born in 
the United States as stated in the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. For the 
United States to deny citizenship to the U.S.- 
born children of unauthorized immigrants, as 
some have advocated, could jeopardize child 
well-being and Mexicans’ prospects for social 
integration. Jennifer Van Hook and Michael 
Fix projected the size of the unauthorized 
population if all children with an unauthor¬ 
ized mother were denied legal status. 25 Their 
mid-level estimates suggest that within four 
decades, the unauthorized population would 
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be 72 percent higher than the number under 
current law, and 15 percent of the unauthor¬ 
ized would be third- or higher-generation 
Americans. Because infants would be the 
first to lose U.S. citizenship, children would 
be disproportionately affected. By 2050 the 
share of all U.S. children who would be unau¬ 
thorized would more than double, mostly 
likely exceeding 5 percent. In all likelihood, 
most of these children would be of Mexican 
or other Hispanic origin. 

Children in Southeast Asian Immigrant 
and Refugee Families 
Refugees come to the United States under 
very different circumstances than do Mexican 
labor migrants. Many flee their countries of 
origin from stressful and sometimes danger¬ 
ous situations with little or no planning and 
may be ill prepared for life in the United 
States. Unlike labor migrants, however, they 
and their children are legally resident in the 
United States and receive settlement assis¬ 
tance from the federal government. 

Refugees admitted to the United States in 
recent decades have increasingly come from 
diverse countries of origin. 26 Yet much of 
what scholars know about the living arrange¬ 
ments of children in refugee families comes 
from studies of the children of immigrants 
from Southeast Asia and Indochina—largely 
because Southeast Asian refugees have been 
in residence in the United States longer 
than most of their contemporary counter¬ 
parts. The three major Southeast Asian 
refugee groups in the United States are the 
Vietnamese (whose arrival between 1970 
and 2000 resulted in a tenfold increase in the 
Asian foreign-born population), Cambodians, 
and Laotians. 27 Refugees from Laos include 
former Hmong guerrillas, a group that fought 
on behalf of the U.S. government during the 
Vietnam War, as well as their descendants. In 


addition to their larger numbers, Vietnamese 
refugees differ from their counterparts from 
Cambodia and Laos in other important ways. 
For example, although children were over¬ 
represented in refugee movements from all 
three countries, Cambodian and Laotian 
refugee groups brought with them more 
children than did the earlier Vietnamese 
groups. 28 Similarly, because Vietnamese refu¬ 
gee families fled to the United States earlier, 
their families have a greater share of second- 
generation children. 29 

Many studies of Southeast Asian immigrants 
base their discussion of living arrangements 
on the circumstances of the refugees’ flight 
from conflicts and the ensuing implications 
for both their mode of entry and their situ¬ 
ation after arrival. The refugee experience 
poses a range of challenges for Southeast 
Asian children of immigrants through its 
influence on household characteristics. 
Parental social and economic attributes, 
for example, differ for children in refugee 
and nonrefugee families, with other Asian 
immigrants tending to be more highly skilled 
and better educated than Southeast Asian 
refugees. 30 According to Ruben Rumbaut’s 
study of children in San Diego, children in 
Southeast Asian refugee groups are less likely 
than other children to have parents who grad¬ 
uated from college. They are also the least 
likely to live in families that owned their own 
home. 31 Human capital also varies among the 
refugee groups, with families from Cambodia 
and Laos more disadvantaged than those 
from Vietnam. Rumbaut finds that parental 
schooling and home ownership rates are 
much lower among Cambodians and Laotians 
than among the Vietnamese. Other studies 
find parental human capital lowest among 
the Laotian Hmong refugees, many of whom 
were poor rural farmers before migrating to 
the United States. 32 
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Other characteristics of Southeast Asian 
refugee parents depend on when they 
arrived in the United States. Earlier refugee 
cohorts from Vietnam, for example, had more 
schooling when they arrived than did more 
recent arrivals. 33 That disparity has important 
implications for child well-being among the 
Vietnamese because recent Southeast Asian 
refugee cohorts arrive with a greater number 
of children than earlier cohorts. 34 

The unique context of Southeast Asian refu¬ 
gee immigration also has implications for the 
family characteristics of the children, some 
of which pose significant challenges. First, 
a relatively high share of Southeast Asian 
children of immigrants lives in nontraditional 
family structures because of the death of 
family members, either in war or from hard¬ 
ships of life in refugee camps. 35 Cambodian 
refugee households suffered the worst effects. 
As observed by Nga Nguy, many Cambodian 
immigrants had spouses in their native coun¬ 
try who were killed or simply taken away by 
Khmer Rouge guerrillas before they arrived 
in the United States. 36 More than a third of 
all Cambodian refugees are estimated to have 
lost either a family member or a close friend. 37 

Family deaths naturally diminished the likeli¬ 
hood that children would live in two-parent 
families. Rumbaut, for example, finds that 
Cambodian youths are less likely than other 
immigrant youths to live with two parents. 
Studies of Hmong and other Laotian youths 
report similar findings. According to the 
Youth Development Study in Minnesota, 
most Hmong youths live in households miss¬ 
ing either one or two parents who died in 
conflict or in refugee camps; about two-thirds 
live in families without a biological father. 38 
A significant number of Laotian immigrants 
to the United States also arrived as single par¬ 
ents, having lost their partners to conflict. 39 
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Consequently Southeast Asian children of 
immigrants are more likely to live in single¬ 
parent families than their Asian counterparts 
overall (16 percent versus 12 percent for all 
Asians). They are, however, with the exception 
of Cambodian-origin children, less likely to 
live with a single parent than either Mexican 
or Caribbean black children of immigrants. As 


Southeast Asian refugees 
are highly likely to have 
siblings, other relatives, and 
nonrelatives within their 
households who help provide 
child care and with whom 
they share resources. 

table 3 shows, about 16 percent of Southeast 
Asian children of immigrants live in single¬ 
parent families (24 percent for Cambodians), 
compared with 21 percent of Mexican and 43 
percent of Caribbean black children of 
immigrants. Thus, although the significance of 
premigration parental mortality for family 
structure may have declined, the high preva¬ 
lence of single-parent families among 
Southeast Asian immigrants suggests that their 
family structure is also a product of other 
social determinants. 

Family structure among Southeast Asian 
youths is determined by the absence not 
only of Southeast Asian fathers but also of 
American fathers of children born outside 
the United States. For example, Jeremy 
Hein maintains that a significant number of 
first-generation Vietnamese and Cambodian 
children who arrived in the United States with 
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only their mothers and siblings had fathers 
who were American soldiers. 40 Because many 
of these fathers also died during the wars in 
their respective countries, only a few of their 
children were reunited with their fathers after 
arriving in the United States. 

As another consequence of their war expe¬ 
riences, Cambodian immigrants created 
complex networks of extended-family rela¬ 
tionships that foster family cohesion across 
fragmented households. Hein finds that these 
networks involve attaching isolated individu¬ 
als and fragmented families to other families 
through friendship, fictive kinship, or mar¬ 
riage. It is not unusual for these households 
to contain multiple generations, as well as 
married siblings or friends who are unrelated 
to other household members but nonethe¬ 
less considered part of the family. Among 
Vietnamese refugees, interstate mobility after 
arrival in the United States also complicates 
household structures. According to Nazli 
Kibria, many Vietnamese refugees migrate 
from one U.S. state to another to live with 
friends and other kin, thus creating new 
households that allow them to pool resources 
to combat poverty. 41 Hmong household 
relationships too are often highly complex. 
Estimates from the 2000 census indicate that 
the Hmong are more likely than the rest of 
the U.S. population to live in households that 
include grandchildren, parents, siblings, and 
other kin members. 42 

Table 3 shows that the likelihood of living 
with a grandparent varies considerably by 
country of origin among Southeast Asian 
children of immigrants, from a high of 23 
percent for Cambodians to a low of 7 percent 
for Laotians. All Southeast Asian children, 
however, are highly likely to live in house¬ 
holds with relatives other than grandparents. 
Combining grandparents and other relatives, 


fully 37 percent live in households with rela¬ 
tives other than their parents. Almost half of 
Cambodian children live in complex family 
households. Southeast Asian refugees are, 
therefore, highly likely to have siblings, other 
relatives, and nonrelatives within their house¬ 
holds who help provide child care and with 
whom they share resources. 43 Nonetheless, 
the share of other relatives in their house¬ 
holds is roughly comparable to that of 
Caribbean black children of immigrants and 
only somewhat higher than that of Mexican 
children of immigrants. 

Southeast Asian children also have larger 
families than do other immigrant groups. 
Among Southeast Asians, Hmong families are 
the largest and also the youngest. 44 Southeast 
Asian families are large for several reasons. 45 
The first is their fertility rate, which exceeds 
that of all other immigrants except Mexicans. 
The second is their desire to retain the 
characteristics of traditional Southeast Asian 
families after arriving in the United States. 
For example, Hmong immigrant families, like 
families in their country of origin, are formed 
early in the life course because of early 
marriage among females and the importance 
of childbearing. 46 As many as half of Hmong 
girls in California are estimated to marry 
before age seventeen. 47 Zha Blong Xiong and 
Arunya Tuicomepee report that the Hmong 
have higher teen birth rates than blacks, 
Latinos, and other Asians. 48 Not surprisingly, 
their analysis also shows that families consist¬ 
ing of married couples with children are 
more prevalent among the Hmong than 
among the U.S. population overall, again 
reflecting the importance of early marriage 
and childbearing among Hmong adolescents. 

Studies about the possible effects of 
Southeast Asian childbearing patterns on 
socioeconomic outcomes report mixed 
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findings. For example, the high fertility rate 
of Southeast Asians has been linked with 
an increased risk of welfare dependency. 49 
And findings show that large family size is 
associated with low labor force participation 
among females. Yet, according to many stud¬ 
ies, the link between early childbearing and 
low educational attainment is weaker among 
Hmong teenage mothers than among their 
non-Hmong counterparts. 50 

Southeast Asian youths who immigrate to the 
United States by themselves are especially 
vulnerable, particularly when they live in 
households with no parents present. As table 
3 shows, 5.2 percent of Southeast Asian 
children (and 6.1 percent of Vietnamese 
children) live without parents. Some of these 
unaccompanied youths arrive in the United 
States either as orphans or having been sent 
by parents to establish initial ties to facilitate 
future immigration through family reunifica¬ 
tion preferences. 51 Many of these children 
must make significant life-course transitions, 
such as their first employment experience, 
without their parents. 52 Despite such known 
vulnerabilities, however, only a few studies 
have systematically examined the living 
arrangements of unaccompanied refugee 
youths from Southeast Asia. A 1988 study 
found that many resettled within new U.S. 
families after arriving in the United States. 53 
Similar patterns have been found in more 
recent refugee groups. 54 

Research on the implications of these living 
arrangements for children’s outcomes focuses 
on unaccompanied Southeast Asian refugee 
youths in American foster families—finding, 
for example, that they have lower grades than 
their counterparts in ethnic foster families. 55 
Unaccompanied siblings within the same fos¬ 
ter family face other difficulties. For example, 
Mary Ann Bromley found that youths whose 
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oldest sibling was their “household head” 
before immigrating to the United States 
have trouble adjusting when their sibling is 
replaced as household head by their foster 
father. 56 She also reports that unaccompanied 
refugee youths in American families are likely 
to feel isolated and have symptoms of post- 
traumatic stress disorder, although these feel¬ 
ings generally disappear as their stay in the 
United States lengthens. When they transition 
to independent living, older unaccompanied 
youths in foster care face many practical dif¬ 
ficulties, such as taking care of themselves and 
finding employment to meet their expenses. 57 

Children in Black Caribbean Families 

As U.S. immigration flows have become more 
diverse, the black foreign-born population has 
grown larger. Now one of the nations fastest- 
growing immigrant groups, black immigrants, 
particularly those from the Caribbean, have 
drawn attention from scholars and social 
commentators for their economic success 
despite their disadvantaged racial origins. 58 
Nevertheless, research and policy attention 
to the living arrangements of their children is 
generally limited—and at odds with the “suc¬ 
cess story” often told about black immigrants. 
Recent studies suggest that the children of 
black immigrants are more likely than other 
children to face several types of familial vul¬ 
nerabilities that have significant implications 
for their well-being. For example, among all 
children of immigrants, the children of black 
immigrants are the least likely to live with two 
married parents; they are highly likely to live 
in single-parent families or with grandparents 
rather than parents. 59 In addition, they live 
in less favorable familial circumstances as 
they assimilate. As their generational status 
increases, they are more likely than children 
in other immigrant groups to continue to live 
in socioeconomically vulnerable household 
contexts, such as in single-mother households. 
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Most studies on the living 
arrangements of children 
of black immigrants focus 
on the largest such group — 
Caribbean immigrants.... 
Recent estimates indicate that 
more than half of all black 
children of immigrants have 
Caribbean-origin parents. 


Most studies on the living arrangements 
of children of black immigrants focus on 
the largest such group—Caribbean immi¬ 
grants—in part because they arrived earlier 
than black immigrants from other regions. 60 
Recent estimates indicate that more than 
half of all black children of immigrants have 
Caribbean-origin parents. 61 We thus confine 
our review of the research to the children of 
black Caribbean immigrants. 

Household living arrangements among 
black Caribbean immigrants are influenced 
by gender disparities in Caribbean immi¬ 
gration to the United States. Specifically, 
there are more female than male Caribbean 
immigrants, and this has influenced the sex 
composition of adults in immigrant families. 62 
Caribbean-origin children of immigrants, 
especially those from the English-speaking 
Caribbean, are more likely to live in female¬ 
headed families than are children in many 
other immigrant groups. 63 Some scholars 
suggest that the high prevalence of single¬ 
parent families among Caribbean immigrants 
also reflects the influence of pre-migration 
familial norms unique to the Caribbean 


region. The higher prevalence of female¬ 
headed households among Caribbean than 
non-Caribbean immigrants in South Florida, 
for example, reflects the higher prevalence 
of such families in Caribbean countries of 
origin. 64 At the same time, female-headed 
households among Caribbean immigrants 
sometimes result from shifts in who is des¬ 
ignated as household head. Such shifts may 
arise from the post-immigration economic 
influence of women in families accompanied 
by husbands or fathers during their initial 
migration to the United States. 65 

Table 3 compares the family structures 
of black children of immigrants from the 
Caribbean and from Africa. Caribbean-origin 
youth are considerably less likely to live with 
married parents (33 percent) than their coun¬ 
terparts whose parents migrated from Africa 
(55 percent). They are more likely than any 
other group shown in table 3 except black 
children of native-born Americans to live in 
a single-parent family (43 percent compared 
with 55 percent). 

The prevalence of single-parent families 
among Caribbean immigrants varies by 
group and by state of residence. Sherri 
Grasmuck and Ramon Grosfoguel maintain, 
for example, that in New York, Dominican 
immigrants have more female-headed house¬ 
holds than do Jamaicans or Haitians. 66 Rut in 
both California and Florida, Rumbaut finds 
that the children of Jamaican and Haitian 
immigrants are the most likely to live in 
father-absent families. 67 Regardless of place 
of residence, however, Caribbean children in 
single-parent families fare worse than their 
counterparts in two-parent families. Among 
Caribbean immigrants in Southern Florida, 
for example, children in single-parent fami¬ 
lies were found to have lower grade point 
averages, as well as lower math and reading 
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scores, than those in two-parent families. 68 
In addition, Mary Waters’ work among 
Caribbean youths in New York indicates that 
children in female-headed single-parent fam¬ 
ilies generally have working mothers whose 
ability to supervise them is constrained by 
their limited access to networks of extended- 
family members and friends. 69 

Among Caribbean immigrants, single-parent 
households are sometimes temporary fam¬ 
ily arrangements associated with sequential 
patterns of family migration in which females 
initially migrate with their children to be fol¬ 
lowed by their spouses. 70 Indeed, our analysis 
of the CPS data shows that among all black 
children of immigrants living in single-parent 
households, roughly one in live has a mar¬ 
ried parent living elsewhere. Stage-migration 
patterns may thus separate members of 
black immigrant families, much as they do 
Mexican immigrant families. Even when the 
“married-but-apart” group is added to the 
“married” category, however, the resulting 
share is substantially lower than that among 
other children of immigrants. Moreover, 
evidence suggests that a large share of the 
U.S.-born children of Caribbean immigrants 
lives in female-headed single-parent families. 
Waters, for example, notes a high prevalence 
of female single-parent households among 
second-generation black Caribbean children 
of immigrants, 71 suggesting that the high 
prevalence of single-parent living arrange¬ 
ments among Caribbean families cannot be 
explained simply by sequential migration 
patterns and traditional or home country 
familial norms. The persistence of single¬ 
parent families across generations suggests 
post-immigration influences that are yet to be 
examined systematically. 

Extended-family members who remain in 
the Caribbean generally play a crucial role 
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in the residential patterns of these children. 
Parents sometimes send children back to 
their country of origin to keep them from 
being socialized negatively by their peers or 
to influence their developmental trajecto¬ 
ries. Once back in the Caribbean, children 
usually live in nonparent households headed 
by extended-family members. 72 Likewise, 
when limited resources prevent the entire 
family from immigrating, siblings left behind 
live with extended-family members. 73 These 
children, who are generally very young, are 
raised in nonparent households until their 
early teenage years, when they are reunited 
with their parents in the United States. 74 
Post-migration changes in households also 
have social implications for the integration 
of newly arriving Caribbean teenagers into 
the family. Extended separation between 
parents and their children may be especially 
stressful for children whose parents divorce 
or remarry, or both, in their absence, espe¬ 
cially when children have to live with new 
stepparents. 75 Consequently the reunifica¬ 
tion of Caribbean children and their immi¬ 
grant parents in the United States after long 
separation is often associated with elevated 
parent-child conflict. 76 

Immigration and Immigrant 
Integration Policy and Child 
Well-Being 

Immigration policy shapes the laws and 
practices that affect the national origins, 
numbers, and characteristics of those who 
come to live in the United States. It includes 
admissions, refugee, and border policies. 
Immigrant integration policy involves the 
laws and practices concerning the settlement 
and incorporation of immigrants and their 
children. Despite the wide diversity of the 
challenges that face immigrants and their 
families because of their unique patterns of 
immigration and integration, it is possible 
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to identify some ways to alter U.S. immigra¬ 
tion and integration policies to help sustain 
the pre-existing strengths of a broad range of 
immigrant families. 

Immigration Policy 

Since 1965 U.S. immigration policy has been 
guided by principles that promote the reuni¬ 
fication of immigrants with their children 
and other relatives living abroad. In practice, 
however, policy often violates these prin¬ 
ciples. Sometimes, it serves to separate rather 
than support immigrant families. One issue 
requiring policy makers’ attention is that legal 
immigrants to the United States must often 
wait several years before their spouses and 
children may legally join them. Relatives of 
U.S. citizens and legal permanent residents 
(LPRs) are permitted to immigrate to the 
United States under the “family reunifica¬ 
tion” provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. However, long backlogs for 
some family reunification admission catego¬ 
ries, including the spouse and minor children 
of legal permanent residents, contribute 
to extended periods of family separation. 
Backlogs are partially a consequence of inad¬ 
equate staffing. Doris Meissner and Donald 
Kerwin argue that the office of Citizenship 
and Immigration Services (CIS) is under¬ 
staffed and ill prepared for the inevitable 
periodic surges in applications. 77 They 
acknowledge that serious efforts have been 
made during the past decade to reduce back¬ 
logs, but contend that some of the apparent 
successes have come about by redefining the 
backlog rather than reducing the waiting time 
for applicants. According to Meissner and 
Kerwin, reductions in the backlog (made pos¬ 
sible by surges in funding and staffing) tend 
to be offset by increases in the number of 
applications as word gets out that wait times 
have become shorter. 


Backlogs are also attributable to the mis¬ 
match between admission policy and the 
demand for visas. Under the family reunifi¬ 
cation criteria, immediate relatives of U.S. 
citizens and legal immigrants are eligible 
for admission to the United States. Current 
admission criteria grant unlimited numbers 
of visas to minor children and spouses of U.S. 
citizens, meaning that they may be admit¬ 
ted as soon as their case has been approved. 
But the spouses and minor children of 
legal permanent residents must usually 
wait several years after their application is 
approved before they are issued an immi¬ 
gration visa, because the number of visas 
available to minor children and spouses of 
LPRs is limited by numerical annual caps 
that are applied equally to all countries 
regardless of demand for immigrant visas. 

The caps, devised to prevent single countries 
from dominating immigration flows, place 
unrealistic restrictions on countries with 
large numbers of potential immigrants to the 
United States, such as Mexico, China, India, 
and the Philippines. In 2006 a spouse or a 
minor child sponsored by an LPR had to wait 
about six years between applying and being 
admitted, and the wait has been estimated to 
be much longer for Mexicans, who apply in 
such large numbers. 78 Immigrants qualifying 
for other visa categories, such as unmarried 
adult children, often have an even longer wait 
(for example, fifteen years for Mexicans). 

During the waiting period between applica¬ 
tion and admission, prospective immigrants 
must remain outside the United States. If 
authorities discover that they have lived in 
the United States illegally for more than one 
year, admission is denied and they are not 
allowed to immigrate for ten more years. 79 
Meanwhile, young children living outside the 
United States spend critical childhood years 
separated from their immigrant parent(s) and 
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sometimes even “age out” of the admission 
category for which they were initially eligible 
(because they are no longer minor children). 
Thus, children who turn twenty-two while 
waiting for admission must find alternative 
legal pathways—and may endure even longer 
waiting periods—if they wish to join their 
parents in the United States. If children are 
finally reunited with their parents, interper¬ 
sonal problems may arise as these families 
negotiate their new lives together and older 
children born outside the United States must 
contend with new U.S.-born siblings. 

Long waits for legal admission may also 
encourage illegal immigration. As the 
Independent Task Force on Immigration 
and America’s Future argues, “The systems 
multiple shortcomings have led to a loss of 
integrity in legal immigration processes. 

These shortcomings contribute to unauthor¬ 
ized migration when families choose illegal 
immigration rather than waiting unreason¬ 
able periods for legal entry.” 80 Guillermina 
Jasso and her colleagues find that about half 
of LPRs are not new arrivals but had been 
living (most illegally) in the United States. 81 
In 2005 (the last year estimates were made 
available), the backlog included 3.1 million 
approved LPR applications. If half of these 
cases were living illegally in the United States 
in 2005, that would imply that about 14 per¬ 
cent of the estimated 10.5 million unauthor¬ 
ized residents at that time had been approved 
for legal admission but remained unauthor¬ 
ized because of the long waiting lists. 82 

Reducing immigration backlogs could 
improve children’s lives. At the very least, 
adequate staffing could reduce waiting 
times within existing immigration law. Some 
observers argue further that minor children 
and spouses of LPRs should be treated like 
the minor children and spouses of citizens 
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and be admitted immediately without a 
wait. Still others have proposed legislation 
to reduce the backlog by allowing LPRs, 
like citizens, to bring in their spouses and 
children, but not their parents. 83 All these 
measures are likely to shorten the time that 
legal immigrants are separated from their 
spouses and children living abroad and could 
also reduce the size of the unauthorized 
population. 

Another immigration policy issue with impor¬ 
tant implications for immigrant families is 
the deportation of unauthorized immigrants. 
About 5 million children in the United States 
have at least one unauthorized parent. Nearly 
one in three children of immigrant parents 
(and half of all foreign-born children) has at 
least one unauthorized parent. 84 In the past 
decade, the U.S. Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement stepped up workforce raids 
and deportations of unauthorized workers. 
The number of unauthorized immigrants 
arrested at workplaces increased from 500 
in 2002 to 3,600 in 2006. Often the unin¬ 
tended victims of these raids and arrests are 
the children of the immigrants. Indeed, U.S. 
courts have ruled that having a citizen child 
is not sufficient cause to prevent deportation 
of parents who are not authorized to reside 
and work in the United States. In several case 
studies on the impact of workforce raids on 
children, Randy Capps and his colleagues 
found that the arrest and deportation of 
unauthorized workers often resulted in family 
separation and financial hardship for children 
of immigrants. 85 For every 100 unauthorized 
workers arrested, about 50 children were 
in their care. Following a workforce raid, 
unauthorized immigrant parents were often 
held overnight while their children were 
placed in the care of neighbors, babysitters, 
and relatives. Single parents or parents who 
were the sole caregiver of children were 
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often released on the same day. Frequently, 
however, one of the parents was held (some 
for several months) while the other was 
released on bond to care for children but not 
permitted to work. Despite assistance from 
family members, community organizations, 
and churches, these families experienced 
great financial hardship and emotional stress. 
Although the number of children directly 
affected by workforce raids now appears to 
be low compared with the overall number 
of children of immigrants, the effects could 
spread if deportation efforts are increased. 

Immigrant Integration Policy 

The successful economic and social integra¬ 
tion of todays immigrant families is key to 
the future well-being of the nations children. 
Of particular concern is the increase in the 
share of immigrant children living with single 
parents across generations. But developing 
policies that reduce the levels of marital dis¬ 
solution and nonmarital childbearing for this 
population is extremely difficult. Researchers 
and policy makers do not know how to reduce 
these behaviors in the broader U.S. popula¬ 
tion, let alone among the children and grand¬ 
children of immigrants. To some degree, 
declines in marriage rates and increases in 
single parenthood may be inevitable among 
immigrant families as they acculturate, 
because divorce and single parenthood have 
become increasingly commonplace in U.S. 
society. Nonetheless, it is clear that both mari¬ 
tal dissolution and nonmarital childbearing 
are strongly associated with economic hard¬ 
ship—both because economic disadvantage 
leads to fewer marriages and greater marital 
instability and because single parenthood 
reduces the number of earners in children’s 
households. The successful economic inte¬ 
gration of immigrant families is therefore 
critical to efforts to reduce the prevalence of 
single-parent families among second- and 


third-generation children and to reduce 
the negative consequences of living in a 
single-parent household. Measures to reduce 
poverty among all children of immigrants, 
regardless of their living arrangements, are of 
central importance. 

Unlike many other countries with large 
immigrant populations, the United States has 
no explicit immigrant integration policy or 
programs. If anything, the U.S. government 
has weakened its support for immigrant fami¬ 
lies over the past three decades, as is evident 
in the steady withdrawal of social welfare 
benefits for noncitizens since the early 1980s 
and in the welfare reforms of 1996 that tied 
eligibility for federal welfare benefits to citi¬ 
zenship. 86 Welfare reform led to substantial 
reductions in receipt of welfare among non¬ 
citizens and was also associated with increases 
in food insecurity among immigrant families 
and their children. 87 Nor were the effects of 
welfare reform limited to noncitizens. Even 
though U.S.-born children of immigrants 
remained eligible for welfare benefits, their 
rates of participation in welfare programs, 
especially the Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (formerly the food stamp 
program), decreased faster than did those of 
children of citizens. Some accounts suggest 
that the decrease in participation was attribut¬ 
able to immigrants’ confusion about eligibil¬ 
ity, their worry that applying for benefits 
would jeopardize their ability to naturalize 
or sponsor relatives for immigration, or their 
fear of bringing attention to other unauthor¬ 
ized immigrants living in the household. 88 
Although some observers believe that immi¬ 
grants should not receive economic support, 
accumulating evidence suggests that immi¬ 
grants are unlikely to be drawn to the United 
States because of its welfare benefits. Nor are 
they especially “welfare-prone” or deterred 
from working because of the availability 
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of welfare benefits. 89 On the basis of that 
evidence, we suggest that more attention and 
resources should be directed toward immi¬ 
grant settlement. Legal immigrants and their 
children should be granted greater access to 
the social safety net regardless of citizenship 
status. At the very least, immigrant parents 
need accurate information about social wel¬ 
fare benefits for which they and their children 
are eligible. 

Conclusion 

Children with immigrant parents are a 
rapidly growing part of the U.S. child popula¬ 
tion, and they are here to stay. Their health 
and development, educational attainment, 
and future social and economic integration 
will play a defining role in the nation’s future. 
Immigrant families have many strengths—in 
particular, high levels of marriage and com¬ 
mitment to family life—that clearly benefit 
their children and offset to some extent 
potential negative impacts of other risk 
factors. But despite their strengths, these 
families are vulnerable because of the separa¬ 
tions and economic insecurities inherent in 
the migration process, the stresses of forg¬ 
ing a new life in the United States, and the 
lack of an explicit U.S. immigrant integration 


policy. 90 In facing these challenges, immi¬ 
grant families reshape and adapt themselves 
through extended-family living arrangements, 
social support networks of kin and non-kin, 
and family networks that extend beyond 
national boundaries. 

Quite apart from immigration, children’s 
living arrangements in the United States 
have been changing rapidly in response to 
a sharp rise over the past several decades in 
nonmarital births, cohabitation, and marital 
dissolution. Despite rising rates of female 
employment, the growth of single parent¬ 
hood resulting from these changes has led to 
a striking inequality in children’s life chances, 
with children in two-parent families hav¬ 
ing access to far more economic resources 
and parental time than children in families 
with only one, or, even worse, no parent. 
Differences in the living arrangements of 
children of immigrants by generational status 
suggest that as immigrant families spend 
more time in the United States, their fam¬ 
ily patterns progressively mirror those of the 
general population. The nation should pay 
special heed to how this aspect of immi¬ 
grants’ Americanization heightens the vulner¬ 
ability of their children. 
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